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works of art in the world. If we believe 
in beauty as an influence for good we 
will feel sure that the children must have 
learned a lesson in this short morning 
more valuable than book knowledge, and 
one which will leave an impression not 
soon to be forgotten. 

M. B. P. 

It is sometimes a ques- 
post .. i ., ... ^. 

tion whether it is wiser 

IMPRESSIONISM . • ., j 

to ignore than condemn 
that which is utterly unworthy. To the 
perfectly normal individual the sugges- 
tion that the drawings by Henri Matisse 
and Pablo Picasso, reproduced in a Spe- 
cial Number of Camera Work recently 
issued, could be taken seriously would 
seem absurd and yet by some they un- 
doubtedly are. Indeed, the fact that 
they are handsomely reproduced and 
with accompanying essays made the sole 
subjects of a dignified publication in it- 
self excites wonder and curiosity. Be- 
cause they cannot be understood they are 
the more confusing since the custom is to 
confound incomprehensibility with wis- 
dom. That true greatness is always sim- 
ple the majority forget. The perform- 
ance of these so-called artists is that of 
men walking demurely on a crowded 
thoroughfare on their heads rather than 
their feet. That one would choose this 
awkward mode of locomotion without 
adequate reason it is hard to believe. 
Furthermore, the critics and the public 
have erred so often in the past that it 
behooves them to be wary — "Is this an- 
other prophet risen among us ?" they say 
— "Are we' blind or they ?" So ugliness 
and even vulgarity are tolerated and the 
bewilderment grows. But what legiti- 
mate excuse can be found for such deg- 
radation of art? Surely none that is 
adequate. These works of Matisse and 
Picasso have not beauty or strength or 
truth. They are not realistic, interpre- 
tative or imaginative — they are meaning- 
less, unlovely, absurd. The text which 
accompanies them consists of two arti- 
cles written by Miss Gertrude Stein, an 
American resident in Paris, which are 
supposed to express in literary form the 
true Post Impressionistic spirit and are 



given as the real raison d'etre of this 
special publication. It is true that the 
text accords admirably with the pictures 
and may, as is said in the editorial fore- 
word, be regarded as offering a "common 
denominator of comprehension" to the 
attitude which inspires the movement 
upon which they comment. A single 
sentence will suffice as illustration. In 
her article on Matisse Miss Stein says: 
"There were very many who were want- 
ing to be ones doing what he was doing 
that is to be ones clearly expressing 
something and then very many of them 
were not wanting to be being ones doing 
that thing, that is clearly expressing 
something, they wanted to be ones ex- 
pressing something being struggling, 
something being going to be some other 
thing, something being going to be some- 
thing some one some-time would be 
clearly expressing and that would be 
something that would be a thing then 
that would then be greatly expressing 
some other thing than that thing, cer- 
tainly very many were then not wanting 
to be doing what this one was doing 
clearly expressing something and some 
of them had been ones wanting to be do- 
ing that thing wanting to be ones clearly 
expressing something." 

No, gentle reader, it was not our 
printer or proof-reader who did it — we 
are not accountable for the construction 
or punctuation of this . sentence. Just so 
it is set down in the Special Number of 
Camera Work sent to us for review. 
This is Post Impressionism. 



An interesting record 

FRENCH ART of ^ exhibition f 

in America French Art) "Societe 
des Paintres et des Sculpteurs," which 
was brought to this country last autumn 
and shown in Buffalo, St. Louis, Chicago 
and Boston, is given in the most recent 
number of Academy Notes, published by 
the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. The 
attendance in the several cities is given 
as follows: Buffalo, 24,580; Chicago, 
43,263; St. Louis, 6,707; Boston, 
26,573; which with 30,517 in Pittsburgh, 
where thirty-seven of the paintings were 
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shown in connection with the Carnegie 
Institute's regular International Exhibi- 
tion, makes a total of 131,640. Thirty- 
one sales were made: 24 in Buffalo; 4 in 
Chicago; 2 in Boston and 1 in Pitts- 
burgh. Nine of the works sold went to 
public Museums, the remaining fifteen 
to private collections. It is rather in- 
teresting to note that for the most part 
the private collectors who made pur- 
chases lived not in the so-called art cen- 
ters, but in cities west of the Alle- 
ghanies where appreciation for art is 
fast kindling and where really notable 
collections are being quietly built up. 
Without question this exhibition was a 
success and it is pleasant to know that 
the Director of the Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy, Miss Cornelia B. Sage, by 
whom it was assembled and managed, 
has received from the French artists 
and the French authorities in general 
many appreciative and congratulatory 
letters. 



On Thursday, Friday 

A NEW OUT- and g aturd 0(;tober 

post for art ] ot h, 11 th and 1 2th the 

IN THE Rjce I nstitute j n HOUS- 

SOUTHWEST tonj TexaSj wiU ^ 

formally opened with appropriate cere- 
monies of inauguration and dedication, 
taking the form of an academic festival 
at which some of the leading universi- 
ties, colleges, scientific foundations and 
learned societies of the world will be 
represented by delegates. This is an 
event of more than usual significance, 
as the Institute promises to become a 
powerful factor in the development of 
learning in the great southwest and in 
its foundation places the advancement of 
Art with that of Science and Letters. 
Few young Universities are so well en- 
dowed, fewer still have been born under 
so lucky a star. The Institute was en- 
dowed by William Marsh Rice, a native 
of Massachusetts, but for many years a 
resident of Houston. The first gift was 
an interest-bearing note of $200,000, but 
the present estate is conservatively esti- 
mated at about $10,000,000. This, by 
provision of the founder's will, is divided 



into almost equal parts available for 
equipment and endowment, respectively. 
The site on which the University is 
being built comprises three hundred 
acres and is situated at a distance of 
three miles from the center of the city 
on the direct line of Houston's main 
thoroughfare. The trustees very early 
decided that the new Institute should 
be housed in architecture worthy of the 
founder's aims and that on its campus 
should be erected a group of buildings 
conspicuous alike for their beauty and 
utility which should be a distinct con- 
tribution to the architecture of our coun- 
try. Messrs. Cram, Goodhue and Fergu- 
son were secured as architects and in 
1910 submitted a plan which was ac- 
cepted by the board, exhibiting a general 
scheme to be gradually developed. The 
style followed was composite, embodying 
the most attractive elements of the archi- 
tecture of Italy, France and Spain. 
Two buildings were begun at once and 
are now finished; others will be con- 
structed as rapidly as need dictates 
and opportunity affords. In University 
architecture these buildings are a dis- 
tinct departure from convention and one 
which it is thought will prove neither 
ill-advised nor unwelcome. Thus exter- 
nally as well as organically the Rice In- 
stitute may well be regarded as an 
important outpost in' the future develop- 
ment of American Art. 
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The Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy has recently 

THE ALBRIGHT ;„„4.-. ,.„ j 

instituted a new mem- 
gallery bership entitled the 
"Friends of the Albright Gallery." The 
annual fee will be five dollars, the same 
as the former associate members paid, 
but the income from these fees will be 
used exclusively as a purchasing fund. 
It is hoped that this membership will 
not be less than one thousand in which 
case the ability to make acquisitions 
from time to time as opportunity offers 
will be assured with the result that the 
Gallery's permanent collection will be 
steadily and consistently strengthened. 
This new membership is, of course, in a 



